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IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE TO THE ME- 
CHANIC. 


[Extracts from an address delivered Dec. 9, 1835, at the openi 
of the first course of lectures before the Mechanics’ Literary ont 
Benevolent Society of Poughkeepsie, New York, by Prof. A. 
Porrer. | 

I need hardly remind this assembly, that the com- 

mencement of such an enterprise is an event of some 
public importance. Though composed, for the most 
part, of mechanics, and to be conducted with a spe- 
cial view to their improvement, it by no means fol- 
lows that this association is interesting or important 
only to them. In contributing to their wellare, it 
must contribute, in the same proportion, to the wel- 
fare of all. For, be it remembered, that the manu- 
facturers, mechanics, and artisans of this place, form 
its most numerous, and, I may add, its most useful 
and influential class. As the country supplies the 
raw materials of human subsistence, and is occupied 
principally by an agricultural population ; so itis in 
towns and cities that these materials are worked up 
into articles of use and luxury, by mechanics and ar- 
tisans, who, with their families, constitute its princi- 
pal inhabitants. They are the young mechanics and 
apprentices of a town, therefore, whose influence is 
to be most powerfully felt, a few years hence, on its 
industry and enterprise ; at its local and general elec- 
tions ; in the support of its schools and churches. 
and on all occasions of public interest or emergency. 
If the town is to be improved, enlightened, elevated, 
who can do it, so effectually. as its most numerous 
and active citizens? and if it is to decline in morals, 
intelligence, rad prosperity, believe me, that it is 
among this class that the leprosy will first break out, 
and its foul taint be most widely and fatally diffused. 
Tell me, of any town, the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of its mechanics and operatives, and I will tell 
you the condition of the town itself. Tell me the cha- 
racter of its apprentices, and I will tell you what its 
condition ere long must be. 

In view of these facts, I must profess my amaze- 
ment at the apathy which so generally prevails re- 
specting the intellectual and moral welfare of mecha- 
nics; and my still greater amazement at the contempt 
(worthy only of a dark age) with which some are 
disposed to look down or. this most useful, and in ci- 
ties, most numerous and powerful class. Who can 
observe the workings of the social system, or peruse 
the records of the past, without feeling that theirs is 
a commanding influence? What class, during the 
last seven centuries, occupies a more prominent place 
in the history of civilization and of constitutional li- 
berty? Where, amidst the dense darkness of the 
middle ages, first arose a taste for the comforts and 
refinements of life? Who first taught the feu‘tal lord 
to encourage industry, instead of idleness ; to substi- 
tute the improvement of his estate, and the embellish- 
ment of his castle, and the cultivation of personal re- 
finement, in place of a coarse and prodigal hospitali- 
ty? Who first supplied commodities for modern 
commerce, thus opening friendly intercourse between 
distant, dissimilar, and hitherto hostile, nations, and 
making the improvements and discoveries of one the 
common property of all? And, above all, who first 
rekindled the long-extinguished spirit of civil liberty? 
or, rather, let me say, who, for the first time, lit up 
that glorious spirit, which alone deserves the name of 
civil liberty,—a spirit which demanded written cua- 
rantees for individual rights, and taught that the state, 
instead of being what ancient republicans considered 
it;—a stupendous idol, to whose honor and aggran- 
dizement the freedom and happiness of individuals 
were to be profusely sacrificed, was but an agent, or 
Servant, appointed for the benefit of all, and respon- 
sible to ali, alike, for its faithful stewardship? To 
these questions, history returns one and the same an- 
7: It was from the free cities of Europe, found- 
nda ae and enriched, by mechanics and trades. 
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yet fully learned in Europe, of systematic and suc- 
cessful resistance to arbitrary power. Enterprising 
and intelligent, knowing what was due to their indus- 
try and skill, and feeling that royalty itself looked for 
protection against the insolence of haughty and rest- 
less barons, to their prowess and wealth, they claim- 
ed to be represented in the councils of the state. 
Thus arose the tiers etat, or third estate of the realm, 
which has for so many ages held the balance of power 
in kurope between tue monarch and 1.8 nobies, anu 
which, as the commons or middling class, has been in- 
fusing more and more of freedom into the constitution 
of every civilized people. 

In this land, above all others, it becomes us to 
make gratelul and respectful mention of the service> 
which mechanics have rendered the cause of liberty. 
Their enterprise, be it remembered, was among the 
causes which first excited the jealousy of the mother 
country towards her American colonies. It was by 
her oppressive and unnatural efforts to strangle that 
enterprise, that she contributed to weaken the ties of 
affection which bound them to her, and awoke on 
these shores acry for independence. In the fearless 
remonstrances which were laid at the fect of loyalty; 
in the negotiations which were opened ; he mea- 
sures of retaliation which were concerte put in 
execution: in the firm and enlightened policy which 
saw distinctly its object, and moved right onward to 
its attainment, who were i.:ore active or influential 
than the mechanics? And when, at length the die 
was cast, and the tidings from Lexington and Bunker 
Hill proclaimed that there was no hope but in arms 
and in the God of battles, who stood forth, conspicu- 
ous, in the field, in the cabinet, and at foreign courts? 
In the army of the revolution, I can recall no name, 
Washington’s only excepted, which occupies a proud. 
er place in the memory and affections of a grateful 
people, than that of Nathaniel Greene, the black- 
smith. In the deliberations of Congress, and in the 
negotiations with foreign powers, 1 see no worthier 
representatives of the cool, sagacious, inflexible, up 
rigkt, and far-reaching statesman, than Benjamin 
Franklin, the printer, and Roger Sherman, the shoe- 
maker. I need not add the names of others scarcely 
less honored. If we would know what mechanics 
were at the era of the revolution, and what, in point 
of influence, they must ever be, in a country like 
ours, let this suffice :—Of the committee of five ap- 
pointed to draw up the Declaration of Independence. 
two were mechanics. [Franklinand Sherman.] Of 
the brave men who led our armies, he, whom Ha. 
milton, while he honored Washington as “ the first 
man of the country,” did not hesitate to style even 
“ the first soldier of the revolution,’ [Greene,] was a 
mechanic. He who was the first choice of his coun- 
try as her representative at imperial courts, and who, 
sent to baffle the arts of practised diplomatists, and 
face the menaces of exasperated power, did itall, and 
did it triumphantly—was a mechanic. [Franklin.] 
And finally, he, who in congress and in conventions 
by the mere force of intellect and of knowledge, with- 
out any gifts of eloquence or external show, could 
still command the confidence and sway the opinions 
of the wisest ; the man, who, to use the language of 
Jefferson, “never said a foolish thing in his life,’”’ and 
whom another colleague described as ‘‘ a slow-spoken 
and almost tongue-tied man, but with a head as clear 
as light,’ he, also, was a mechanii. [Sherman.] 

I shall not be suspected, I trust, of recurring to 
these facts for purposes of flattery. I recur to them, 
that I may show young men what may be expected 
of those who have such models. I recur to them, 
that I may exhibit, to all who hear me, the true posi- 
tion, both political and moral, in which mechanics 
stand; and the deep interest which it becomes us all 
to feel in their welfare and improvement. And 
above all, I recur to them to prove that manual 
labor and study are not, as they are generally 
thought to be, incompatible ; that it is perfectly prac- 
ticable for a young man to be cultivating the highest 
talents, nursing the noblest purposes, drinking deeply 
from the purest springs of knowledge, while he still 
pursues, with diligence and zeal, his daily task in the 
forge, or at the work-bench. It is time to do away 
that unworthy prejudice, which has so long tended to 
estrange from each the laboring man and the student ; 





which serves to perpetuate that distinction between 
workingmen and gentlemen, which, in a country like 
ours, where there are no hereditary prerogatives, and 
where every man must be, at last, the artificer of his 
own fortune, is, I do not hesitate to say, of all dis- 
tinetions, the most absurd and pernicious. However 
it originates; whether, as formerly, in a disposition 
to stigmatize all labor ; or whether, as more recently, 
in a wish to exalt manual labor at the expense of that 
which is intellectual, it merits only execration. I give 
but utterance to the spirit Of our sostituuons, and to 
the views of al] good and wise men, when I say, that 
in this land we are, or at least ought to be, all work- 
ingmen and all gentlemen. If there is any disgrace 
in being a workingman, in Winning one’s way to re- 
spectability and usefulness by means of effort and in- 
dustry, let it attach to him who toils with his brain, 
as well as to him who works with his hands. And if 
there is any honor in it, let it not be reserved for him 
alone who wields the axe or the hammer; but lethim 
who adds to this the faithful use of his mental and 
moral powers; and him, too, who, though not a me- 
chanic, nor, in the ordinary sense, a laborer, still 
spares no toil, if he can but restore his client to bis 
rights, or his patients to health ; and him. who, while 
the mechanic is stretched upon his couch, in profound 
and refreshing slumber, has to keep anxious and 
wasting vigils, preparing for his place in the desk, or 
in the discharge of official duty—let him, too, re- 
ceive his share of honor at the hands of the republic. 
In this country, where so few are born to opulence, 
and none to station, Jabor of some kind is the inheri- 
tance of all ; and whoever pursues that labor, in a 
liberal and enlightened spirit; striving to cultivate 
his talents, and refine his taste ; ready for every good 
word and work, and never content while he may win 
for himself a brighter name, anda larger sphere of 
action ; he is, in the truest and highest sense, a gen- 
tleman,—and, if he lives, will one day take his place 
beside the proudest of the land. 

But how can young men, situated as the mechanic 
and apprentice are, still make great advances in use- 
ful knowledge ? and why should they do it? 

First, then, as to the manner in which it may be 
done. You will perceive, here, that I suppose the 
young mechanic to continue his accustomed occupa- 
tions, and that, too, with no remission of industry or 
zeal. He is, in this respect, to do all that the most 
scrupulous could ask; and yet he shall have time 
enough and means enough, to make great attainments 
in useful knowledge. 

He shall have time enovgh. You heve not failed to 
discover, before this, that a man’s achievements do 
not depend upon the time allowed him. They depend, 
rather, on his energy and spirit. Toa listless, lethar- 
gic, idle man, you might give ages, and he would ef- 
fect nothing ; whereas a man, full of fire, and bent 
on some great end, seems to have the art of convert- 
ing his minutes into hours. Husbanding every mo- 
ment, with a miser’s care, he accomplishes, in those 
little fragments of leisure, which most men think 
nothin: of wasting, works that might seem to have 
required years. And perhaps, they did require years, 
for minutes, multiplied, swell at last into years; and 
many a one, whose apology it is, that he lost only a 
moment here, and a moment there, will at length find, 
when he reaches the age of fifty or sixty, that these 
little moments have expanded into years, long years, 
which stand a melancholy blank in the history of his 
life. It is related of the cclebrated Madame Cam- 
pan, that she composed one or more of those works, 
which have been so popular, during the brief inter- 
vals which were accustomed to elapse between the 
moment of her obeying the summons to dinner and 
that of sitting down at table. Lord Brougham, whose 
labors present such a miracle to the scholar of these 
degenerate days ; who, in additicn to his cares and 
labors in the courts and in parliament, sufficient of 
themselves to overwhelm ordinary men, finds time to 
master all the discoveries of modern science ; to take 
place himself in the very front rank of writers and 
inquirers ; nay, to write books on natural theology; 
who can be seen at one hour, probing the abnses in 
the public charities of the ww A. at the next, in- 
vestigating the state of popular education, and giving 
to that education new impulse; and, perhaps, before 
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the day closes, bestowing a last revision on some 
work designed for the instruction or entertainment of 
the common people ; this man tells us, as the seeret 
of his labors, that he has work cut out for every mo- 
ment, and that he never postpones for an hour what 


can be done now. And another name, [John Wes- 
ley,] associated with, or rather, under Providence, 
the source and strength of, one of the greatest reli- 
gious movements recorded in history; a name which 
will ever be quoted as an example of energy and mo- 
ral power,—can hardly be recalled, without thinking 
of that favorite motto of his—always in haste, but ne- 
ver in a hurry. 
[To be continued. } 





FREE TRADE. 

Your correspondent, J. W., in taking notice of 
an article on free trade, copied from Hunt’s Maga- 
zine, says, “it not only can be answered but refut- 
ed.’’ It being an obvious truth that the discussion of 
the subject of a protective tariff is all important to 
the mechanic interest of this country, a person when 
he enters the arena should be prepared to floor his 
antagonist by fair matier of fact argument, rather 
than by a knock down assertion, unaccompanied by 
any argument. The writer of the article copied from 
Hunt’s Magazine, gave strong arguments for the free 
trade system, accompanying those arguments with 
illustrations which seemed to place the subject in as 
clear a light as language could do it; and I, for 
one, have not been able to discover in his remarks 
upon that article any thing that bears resemblance to 
meeting him in argument. He says, ‘“ every country 
has, or should have, an economy adapted to its neces- 
sities ;” and then asks, “in what condition would this 
country have been had it pursued the free trade prin- 
ciple for the last twenty-five years?” implying that 
the free trade principle has not been pursued. Fol- 
lowing out this view, he states a case thus: “ In 1817, 
some enterprising Yankees in Providence begged and 
obtained protection on American bleached cottons. 
They commenced at 17 cts, per Ib. and have continu- 
ed in the business over since, falling upon the price, 
until they now do it at 3 cts., and defy the world todo 
it at a less price.” Now, he has luckily stumbled 
upon an admission which, if it will not fully satisfy 
him that the economy practised upon by this country 
is that very species of economy best adapted to the 
exigencies of the case, will at least open his eyes to 
behold some clearer light than he now seems to en- 
joy. This company, it appears, commenced the 
bleaching of cottons at 17 cents per Ib., and are now 
able to do it at 3 cents, and to defy the world to do it 
ata less price. Now does not this doaway, and that 
effectually too, the necessity for continuing to that 
branch of business the protection which it sought and 
obtained while in infancy? This may also be the 
case with other branches of the arts and manufactures 
of this country. If, during their infancy, they have 
the aid necessary to the full developement of their 
powers and resources, it may be called a questionable 
policy which should continue that aid when it is 
wholly unnecessary. 

I do not pretend to be sufficiently familiar with the 
subject of a tariff, as to think I am capable of doing 
any thing toward overthrowing the arguments, pro or 
con, in relation to it; but I think the propriety of 
knocking out the props after the growth has become 
sufficiently advanced to sustain itself is plainly mani- 
fest; and I also think that in this is contained an un- 
answerable argument in favor of the free trade sys- 
tem. I have not studied political economy, but my 
own experience and observation have enabled me to 
discover that there is far too much legislation in mat- 
ters which, if left to take their own course, would 
soonest rectify the evils of which we complain. 

We are often referred, by those who advocate high 
duties, to England, as demonstrating the superiority 
of her commercial policy. But if she is prosperous 





in a commercial point of view, by the aid of a policy 
that protects her manufacturing and landed interests, 
may it not be a just inference to place to the same 
account the deplorably degraded condition of the poor 
working classes—the almost insupportable state of 
starvation and wretchedness they are now suffering ¢ 
In pursuing a like policy in this country, may we not 
reasonably look for like results. 

A very plausible, if not convincing argument, in 
favor of free trade, is found in the successful compe- 
tition observable in the manufacture of steam engines. 
It is stated in the London Times, ‘‘ that the engines 
made by Mr. Norris, of Philadelphia, perform 50 per 





cent. more duty than any other engines in England.” | 
Of course they are used by those who have them, in| 
preference to any others, Now, a question arises, 
whether Mr. Norris, or any other mechanic in this 





country, could so successfully compete with manufac- 
turers of engines in England, if the materials of | 
which they are made, were subjected toa high tariff? 
If England, through her high tariff policy, excludes | 
iron and steel to an extent equaling prohibition, it 
must necessarily affect the price of those articles. If 
it tends to raise the price in their home market, 
the country admitting them comparatively free of 
duty is benefitted by it; while on the other hand, if) 
prices are depressed in her home market, it ought to 
be a lesson and a caution to this country not to adopt 
the high policy—as it would not meet the ex 
pectation its friends, but would most assuredly | 
confirm the belief of its enemies in this country. 

The charge of “J. W.” against the friends of the| 
free trade system, of deadly hostility to the mecha. | 
nics of this country, I hope will mect with a rebuke | 
from pens more competent to the task than my own. 
In the mean time, believe me a friend to the mecha- 
nic interest in this country. 

ONE WHO HAS A TRADE. 





Troy, 1842. 





FREE TRADE AND DISCRIMINATING 
DUTIES. 








In discussing the tariff question, which now agi-| 
tates the whole country, we find that greatest incen- | 
tive to all action,—self-interest,—actively at work to | 
mystify and befog the subject to the eyes of the ‘ dear | 
people.’ Hence we see the planter, whose negroes | 
do their cotton and tobacco raising ; the mercliant, | 
who is the medium of exchange between the agricul. | 
turist and mechanic, by buying of each and selling 
to both the products of their toil, keeping the profits | 
of both classes to himself; and the lawyer, who} 
thrives most by the deceptions and iniquities of com- | 
mercial intercourse, in the large cities; all busy at, 
the hottest toil in enlightening the dear farmer to the | 
belief that it is better to take the chance of selling | 
their wheat in the English markets whenever a short 
crop there necessitates them to buy it, and with the | 
proceeds thereof bring back such articles of manu- | 
facture as his wants shall dictate, and the merchant | 
shall select for him, than it is to sell the same wheat, | 
and other articles of the farm production which the 
the English markets never take, to his neighbor me- 
chanic who will buy at any time, and make to his or- 
der and liking such articles as his wants or gratifica- 
tion may demand. 

Let me illustrate this position by an example or 
two. Suppose a farmer with ten children, five of 
each sex, cultivating as much land as produces one 
thousand bushels of wheat annually, more than is 
required for use in his family, and other articles usu- 
ally raised upon a farm in proportional abundance 
and surplus. From such surplus of productions the 
farmer expects to sell sufficient to procure the me- 
chanical products of which himself and family are in 
need to perfect their comfort and happiness. Now, 





this year one son is required to do military duty, and 
the law says that he shall be equipped with a “ good 
and sufficient musket, cartridge box,” &c. ; and it is 
fair to suppose that such a musket as the government 
furnishes to its soldiers is such as contemplated by 
the iaw; the government price of a musket is $13—to 
make which, requires some six days work of the gun- 
smith, after the iron has been dug from the mine and 
refined by the smelter, and the wood or gun-stock 
been sawed and seasoned ; besides requiring the use 
of shop, machinery and tools to the amount of seve- 
ral hundred dollars in value, which of course employs 
the machinist and tool-maker no small amount of 
time in making and repairing. The article of fire. 
arms is one that needs protective duties to sustain 
their manufacture here against foreign competition, 
as much as any article we make ; and unless protect. 
ed, the manufacture does not pay as well as other 
mechanical callinzs, and of course would not be fol- 
lowed if better profits could be obtained at another 
business. 

Again: A daughter wants a piano during this year. 
Its manufacture by a neighboring mechanic, would 
give him employment from fifty to an hundred days; 
with also use of shop, tools, &c.—the work of other 
mechanics ; added to which is the labor of the lum- 
berman, wire, screw and glue makers, &e., in fur- 
nishing the material for its construction. The family 
also want a carriage at this time, worth say $150, 
which would give employment to the coachmaker 
and smith some seventy-five days, and incidental 
work to others, as in the other cases. 

Now, besides the convenience and luxury of such 
articles, there are a thousand others, of less cost per- 
haps, which are also desirable for their necessity, 
comfort and gratification, fur which the farmer desires 
to exchange his surplus produce; and every year 
brings about an equal number of wants to be grati- 
fied, with the surplus of the farm. 

Where, then, is the best market for the farmer, in 
which to buy and sell? Labor in Europe being much 
cheaper than here, the articles can be made there 50 
per cent. less than by our neighbors, where mechanic 


| labor is or should be graded to the standard of pay 


awarded to military and civil officers, legal fees, &c., it 
would seem that the interest lay in trading at the fo- 
reign market. But let us examine this. If thirteen 
bushels of wheat will buy the musket—two hundred 
and fifty the piano—one hundred and fifty the car- 
riage—(making a total of 413 bushels)—here at home, 
two hundred six and a half bushels, will buy them 
abroad ; and so with other articles wanted for the 
surplus of five hundred eighty seven bushels. But 
then 25 per cent. must be added for commissions to 
those who cry free trade, for effecting the exchange, 
expenses of transportation, &e. Well, this yet leaves 
twenty-five per cent. in favor of the foreign free trade 
market, says its advocates. Very well; but then 
England raises wheat enough for her own purposes 
three out of the five years, and consequently the du- 
ties rise at her ports, and down goes the wheat; 
there is no sale, or only at prices twenty-five or fifty 
per cent. less. This alters the complexion of the 
matter again ; the wheat will not buy as much abroad 
as itwould at home ; besides, those who would have 
been making thea rticles desired, and using the wheat 
at home, are raising wheat themselves, and are as 
sisting to cram the markets, depressing the prices 
still lower. Thus we find the free trade cut off on 
one side and shut up onthe other. Whilst the Eng: 
lish farmer enjoys his price at any rate, because be 
supplies his home market as long as he has the arti: 
cle, our farmer has no market until the Englishma® 
has sold out. Provisions becoming abundant, the 
English farmer thrives, and manufactures rise i# 
price—the farmer being enabled to buy more and pay 
better. d 
Then again comes up the consideration of discrim 
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nation in the duties. 
workshops can produce some articles at a per centage 
much less than they can produce others, compared 


It is found that the foreign 


with our mechanics. For instance; they may make 
the lock of the musket, or the lace or trimmings of 
the carriage, or the strings and fastenings of the pi- 
ano, or they may be able to make the entire gun 
seventy-five per cent. cheaper, comparatively; whilst 
they cannot make the whole carriage fifty per cent. 
less than we can make it here, or the piano forty per 
cent. less; and so it will be with the whole eatalogue 
of articles which is wanted for the surplus produce. 
One place or manufactory in Europe can produce the 
same article ata less price than another place, and 
yet can pay no more for our provisions. 

The proposed indiscriminating duty of twenty per 
cent upon all articles imported, works ill in another 
way. For instance, the article of oil cloth, under a 
discriminating duty. has lessened in price nearly one 
half; which will again rise under the uniform duty, 
because it adds twenty per cent to the raw material, 
which is now imported free, and takes off thirty per 
cent from the labor or manufacturing of the article ; 
either of which will prevent its manufacture here, 
and give the market to the foreigner. 

It will not be disputed that the foreign agent here 
will charge as much for their productions as the con- 
sumers will pay; that is, the price will be as high as 
he can keep them and retain the market. Of course, 
then, the price of the musket, the piano and the car- 
riage, will be as near the price for which we can 
make them, as he can keep it and prevent our manu- 
facturing them. Now, the doctrine of “free trade” 
is, to place no duties upon these articles, and raise a 
revenue for the expenses of the government by a di- 
rect tax upon the people. Under such circumstances, 
who pays the tax? If England does our manufactur- 
ing, of course our mechanics do not pay for it—for 
we have none ; the farmer being the only producer, 
it falls upon him. But to avoid this, it is proposed to 
place an indiscriminate duty of say twenty per 
cent. upon all articles imported, for purposes of reve- 
nue. Well, then, whostil] pays the tax? The farm. 
er—fur our mechanics must be farmers yet; they 
cannot compete with the foreigner. Thefarmer, con- 
sequently, is in no degree relieved; but, on the con- 
trary. will be more taxed than under a protective, 
discriminating system, because then the mechanic 
would share it with him. In case of a direct tax, 
as per the free trade doctrine, every one must see 
that real estate is always surely taxed, while personal 
property always will be exempted in a thousand 
ways. 

By discriminating in the duties the tariff may be so 
imposed as to make a fair competition between the 
mechanic of this country and the foreigner, and insure 
to the farmer and other buyers the fabrics of our 
shops, at the lowest prices; at the same time allow- 
ing the manufacturer to live by his business, while 
not excluding the foreign article. 

Complete reciprocity in trade is all that one people 
should ask of another ; and when England, Germany 
and France will allow us to sell in their markets our 
surplus of tradeable articles, we ought to do the same 
towards them for their superabundance. But it surely 
cannot be to our advantage to allow those countries 
so to manage as to restrict our trade whenever they 
can supply their own markets, and throw open our 
markets to their agents to drain us of our specie, by 
forcing us to buy their fabrics, which we must have, 
because they offer them at prices lower than we can 
make them ourselves. 

The inevitable result of the free trade system, as 
admitted onall hands, by its advocates and opponents, 
will be to lessen the price of labor—that is, the pro- 
ducing labor. But will it reduce the salaries of office 


the fees of professional men? or the profits of the 
commercial man? No one will say it will propor- 
tionally, if it all. Who does it effectthen? Why, 
the laboring farmer and mechanic, by a reduction of 
their profits, and the moneyed man by the increase of 
his profits. How? Because the same amount of his 
money will buy more of their labor. Itis clear, then, 

that the price of labor in either departments must be 
much influenced and governed by the prosperity of! 
the other. Farmers will S00n go to the shops if they | 
can make more, and mechanics to the fields whenever 
they can be better paid there. The interest of these | 
two classes is, therefore, to keep the price of labor 
and the products of labor as high as possible, as it is 

the mutual interest of all those who are not engaged | 
in productive labor to keep it as low as possible. | 
The money lender’s seven per cent. will buy more | 
days’ work when labor is fifty cents a day, than when 
it is a dollar, by just one-half ; consequently, his mo- 
ney will build him more houses, and bring him more 
corn, than at the former rates. It is in fact raising 
the value of his money one hundred per cent. Such 
is the sure result of lessening the price of labor. 

Now, which is the best condition of things for the 
farmer ; to have a steady home market, with the ad- 
vantage of the foreign one when it is open to him, or 
to depend upon the fluctuations of the foreign one | 
alone? Or what is the other result—ardecrease in 
the value of his labor and productions ? * Let him an- 
swer. 

As there are many other articles of comfort or lux- 
ury, which are not dependent upon the price of labor 
either here or in the manufacturing countries of Eu- 
rope, for their supply or cost, it follows that the far- 
mer can best Jay out the remainder of his surplus of 
wheat, &c., (which is not wanted for the musket, the 
piano, the carriage, and such like articles as his sons | 








at the highest prices he can keep that surplus. 
not a discriminating tariff, which shall equally pro- 
tect our manufacturer and farmer, the true policy of | 


the country ? one that shall equulize the profits of all 
| 


the professions and conditions of society the most, | 
and which shall produce the most permanency and | 
regularity in our markets? It seems to me there can 
be but one answer,—it is. » 


BANKRUPT LAW. 





The following is to be the mode of proceeding un. 
der the bankrupt law, as adopted by the Judge of the 
District Court in New York. The question of the 
repeal of the law being now settled, the manner of 
the release of the debtor possesses general interest. 

Ist. The bankrupt will present, through his coun- 
sel, his confession of his bankruptcy, in the form of a 
deposition, which will state the name of each credi- 
tor, the amount due to each, the place of each credi- 
tor’s residence, anda schedule of the debtor’s property. 
To this will be annexed the bankrupt’s affidavit that 
this statement is true. 

His counsel will thereupon ask the court to enter 
the bankrupt’s confession of bankruptcy in a decree 
upon the records of the court. This is judgment by 
confession, and all the bankrupt’s property immedi. 
ately passes by this decree into the hands of such 
assignee as the court may appoint for that purpose. 

2d. The next step in the proceedings is for the 
court to fix a day for the creditors and bankrupt to 
appear before some commissioner, to be named by 
the court, to examine the bankrupt, &c. An order, 
therefore will be entered, directing the notice to be 
published in several papers, and a printed or written 
letter to be sent to each of the creditors, notifying 
them when and where to appear, which notice must 
be published seventy days before the bankrupt is exa- 
mined before the commissioner. 

Thus it will be seen that there will be no more dif- 
ficulty in the court receiving the confession of judg- 
ment and petition of one thousand bankrupts in one 
day than there wonld be in entering up so many con- 
fessions of judgments in other cases in other courts. 





holders,—civil, military, and naval? Will it reduce 


The proceeding is one of mere form. 





34. The court will appoint as many commissioners 
as shall be found necessary to take down all the tes- 
timony in writing, which testimony of the bankrupt 
and such witnessés as the creditors shall from time 
to time introduce, will be returned to the court for 
examination, and finally, like proceedings in chance- 
ry, be placed on file in the clerk’s oflice, for examina- 
tion for all ume to come. ‘Thus, if a dishonest bank- 
rupt escapes and obtains a discharge, it will be the 
fault of the creditor, for every word is to be taken 
down in writing and kept as a reference for the bene- 
fit of the creditor. So that even should a dishonest 
man obtain a discharge, the creditors heve an everlast- 
ing opportunity to set it aside if they shail establish an 
act of fraud! 

4th. In carrying this into effect, the judges do not 
receive one dollar for the labor that will devolve upon 
them. Not one dollar, directly or indirectly, and the 
ofticers of the court will receive no compensation that 
will benefit them. So that all the labor of the court 


| and oflicers will be the same to them as other gratui- 


tous duties. They nevertheless are willing to dis- 
charge the duty, from a cenviction of the immense 
importance of this law to the moral as well as pecu- 
niary interests of the people.—N. Y. Tribune. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





A STEAM EXCAVATOR OF EARTH. 


The Troy Whig describes a steam machine which 
is now in operation near that city, and performs the 
labor of fifty men. The earth is excavated by a sort 
of iron ladle armed with prongs, and of the capacity 
of a cubic yard. The weight of earth taken up at one 
dip of the ladle is about a ton, and the time occupied 
45 seconds. The ladle is constructed with a movea- 
ble bottom, which being cpened, allows the earth to 
fall into a car which is stationed immediately beneath 
it. A car is thus loaded every two minutes, and the 
progress of excavation rapidly accelerated. The ma- 
chinery of the excavator is admirably adapted for the 
end to be effected, and works with all the precision of 
a living being. This machine is the invention of the 
late Mr. Otis, a contractor on the western rail road, 


and daughters will yearly wantas they come of age,) | and is now extensively used both in this country and 
Is | Great Britain. 


GREAT CASTING. 


One of the immense hydrostatic cylinders used for 
raising vessels by the screw dock company was cast 
eg | at the novelty works of Messrs. Stillman 
& Co. The cylinder was 22 feet long, its bore 13 
inches, thickness of shell 9 inches; iron required 22 
tons, being by far the largest casting ever made in 
this country. The iron was melted by three cupola 
furnaces ; commenced blowing 10 o’clock 6 minutes ; 
iron began to run 10.50: opened runners at 3.12; 
opened sluices for waste metal at 3.16 ; time employ- 
ed for preparing the mould, about four weeks. The 
predecessor of this noble cylinder was cast in Scot- 
land, and proved defective, and the company deter- 
mined to give their own country a chance. It is be- 
lieved that a better casting than this has never been 
made. A large number of citizens were present to 
see it done.—T'ribune. 


VIRGINIA SALT MINE. 


Samples of rock salt, or sal gem, have been left by 
E. Merriam at the office of the Journal of Commerce, 
which are from a salt mine recently discovered at 
Saltville, Washington County, Va. 

The rock salt is slightly tinged with a reddish co- 
lor. This is the first salt mine found in the United 
States East of the Mississippi river and the great 
lakes, and may well be reckoned a great treasure. 
The stratum is about one hundred and fifty feet thick 
and reposes on a bed of plaster rock, and is a little 
more than two hundred feet below the surface. 

The section of Virginia where this salt mine is lo- 
cated lies between the Clinch mountain, and the Blue 
ridge, and is near the line of East Tennessee, about 
equal distance from Nashville in Tennessee and 
Richmond in Virginia The mine was discovered in 
boring for salt water—and although it is so near the 
surface, the proprietors find it more profitable ot eva- 
porate the brine which yields about two pounds of 
pure salt to the gallon, in preference to excavating the 
sal gem. The state of Virginia is rich in her inine- 
ral deposits—of iron, coal, salt, plaster and gold— 
iron, coal, salt, and plaster, are generally found near 
together. 

Specimens of the article have been put up to be 
foewarded to the State geological cabinet in this city. 
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The examples which we have, collected toge- 
ther, will serve to show, how from the earliest 
times and in the darkest ages, the most unpropi- 
tious circumstances have not been able to conquer 
an ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 


ESOP, 

The oldest Greek fabulist, was a slave. He is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Phrygia, and to have 
lived in the age of Solon and Cravsus, about six hun- 
dred years before Christ. His condition was far 
from being propitious to the cultivation of literature, 
yet, by indomitable perseverance under every difli- 
culty, he not only acquired literary eminence, but, 
through it, hisliberty. Hismaster set him free. His 
fables were popular in his own time, inculcating rules 
of practical morality, drawn from the habits of the 
animal creation, and were studied with attention by 
the philosophers. Even Socrates in prison amused 
himself by turning them into verse. 


PUBLIUS SYRUS AND TERENCE, 

Were also originally slaves. The latter had the good 
fortune to receive an education at the hands of his 
master, and his freedom. His talents acquired for 
him illustrious friends, and he became an excellent 
comic writer. He was but twenty-five years of age 
when he brought out his first play. From a Cartha- 
genian slave; sold into Roman bondage, he became 
an author of so great merit as to perpetuate his name 
to the latest posterity. 


EPICTETUS, 
The celebrated stoic philosopher, was born in the 
same condition, and spent many years of his life in 
servitude to one of Nero’s freedmen. Having obtain- 
ed his freedom he retired to a humble hut and gave 
himself up wholly to the study of philosophy, although 
his poverty was such that he was | arely able to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. His conduct was in strik- 
ing conformity with the lessons he taught. It is true 
his system is exploded, but it will be preserved and 
read. Such was the severity of his life, that he lived 
at Rome in a house without a door, and with no fur- 
niture but a bed, even at a time when he enjoyed the 
greatest familiarity with the emperor Adrian. One 
day he was extravagant enough to buy for himself a 
lamp made of iron; but he was punished for this de- 
viation from his usual habits, by a thief soon after 
finding his way into the house and running off with it. 
He shall be cheated, said Epictetus, if he come to- 
morrow, for he shall find only an earthen one. His 
earthen lamp was afterwards sold for ninety pounds, 
such was the veneration for any relic of the great 
philosopher. His admirable Enchiridion, a manual 
of morality, has been translated into English by Mrs. 
Carter. 
PROTAGORAS, 

Another of the Grecian philosophers, born at Abdera 
about 488 years before Christ, was a common porter 
when he first applied himself to study. He resided 
in the same town with Democritus, the laughing phi- 
losopher, who one day met him carrying into the city 
a very heavy load of wood on his back, and was a 
great deal surprised on perceiving that the pieces 
were piled on one another in the way best adapted to 
make the burthen rest easily on the shoulders. In 
order to discover whether this geometrical arrange- 
ment was the effect of skill or chance, he requested 
the young man to unbind the load, and make it up 
again in the same manner. This Protagoras imme- 
diately did, with great dexterity; upon which Demo. 
critus, convinced that his talents were of a superior 
order, admitted him forthwith among his disciples, 
and spared no pains in instructing him in the different 
branches both of natural and moral philosophy. He 
afterwards opened a school of philosophy at Athens, 


| in all modern times we have many examples also of 





and acquired great reputation and riches. He was 
banished, however, on the charge of atheism, and pe- 
rished Ly shipwreck at the age of seventy. 


CLEANTHES, 

Another of the stoics, was brought up to the profes- 
sion of a pugilist, and used to exhibit himself in that | 
character at the public games; till longing to study | 
philosophy, he betook himself for that purpose to 
Athens, where he arrived with only three drachms 
(about seventy-five cents) in his pocket. In these | 
circumstances he was obliged, for his support, to em- | 
ploy himself in drawing water, carrying burdens, and 
other such humble and laborious occupations. He 
contrived, however, to proceed with his studies, bring- 
ing his fee of an obolus, or penny, every day, to his 
master, Zeno, with great punctuality. On the death 
of Zeno he succeeded him in his school, but still con- 
tinued his menial labors as usual. I draw water, he 
was wont to say, and do any other sort of work which 
presents itself, that I may give myself up to philoso- 
phy, without being a burden to any one. He was ex- 
tremely poor, but always treated, notwithstanding his 
poverty, with the greatest respect at Athens. 

To mention no more instances among the ancients, 


persons whom the love of knowledge has found in the 
lowest obscurity, and who have possessed themselves 
of the highest acquirements both in science and lite- 
rature, in spite of every disadvantage of birth. 


VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL, 

A very able antiquarian of the last century, and who, 
at his death, held the office of keeper of the imperial! 
medals at Vienna, as well as that of one of the pre- 
ceptors of the prince, afterwards the emperor Joseph 
of Austria, was the son of a poor peasant of Cham- 
pagne in France, and lost his father when he was ten 
years of age. He was then taken into the service of 
a farmer in the village; but being soon turned off for 
some petty fault, he resolved to leave his native place 
altogether, that he might not be a burthen to his mo- 
ther. So he set out on his travels, without knowing 
in what direction he was traveling, in the beginning 
of a dreadful winter; and for some time begged in 
vain even for a crust of bread and a shelter against 
the inclemency of the elements, till, worn out with 
hunger, fatigue, and a tormenting head-ache, he was 
at length taken in by a poor shepherd, who permitted 
him to lie down in the place where he shut up his | 
sheep. Here he was attacked by small pox, and lay 
ill nearly a month ; but, having at last recovered, he 
proceeded on his wanderings, thinking that by getting | 
farther to the east he should be nearer the sun, and | 
therefore suffer less from the cold. At the foot of the 

Vosges mountains, about a hundred and fifty miles | 
from home, he obtained employment two years as a | 
shepherd. Chancing then to make his appearance at | 
the hut of a hermit, the recluse was so much struck | 
with the intelligence of his answers that he induced | 
him to take up his abode with him. Here he had an | 
opportunity to read a few books, chiefly devotiogal, 
and finally was recommended to a religious house, 
where he was employed in taking care of a small | 
herd, and taught to write. He had also a few books 
at command, which he perused with great eagerness. 
He sometimes too procured a little money by the pro- 
duce of his skill and activity in the chase, and this he 
always bestowed in the purchase of books. One day, 
while pursuing this occupation, he was lucky enough 
to find a gold seal, which had been dropped by an 
English traveler. Whenthe gentleman came to claim 
his property, Duval jestingly told him that he should 
not have the scal, unless he could describe the armo- 
rial bearings upon it in correct heraldic phrases. Sur- 
prised at the intelligence of the poor cow-herd, the 
traveler entered into conversation with him, and, 
hearing his wants, rewarded him so bountifully that 
his library, which had been gradually forming out of 














/one years occupied the place of professor. 


the hunting fund, was increased to 200 volumes, while 
he spent nothing on personal or external conveniences, 

Engaged in his studies, Duval paid little attention 
to his herd, and thereby displeased the hermits. One 
of them threatened to burn his books. This roused 


the spirit of Duval. He seized a fire shovel, drove 


the brother out of his own cell, and shut himself up 
init. The other brothers came with the superior, but 
he refused to open the door till they had agreed to 
pass over all that had happened, and toallow him, in 
future, two hours a day for studying ; while he, on 
his part, was to serve them ten years more for his 
clothes and victuals. 

Some time after this he was found by another 
stranger, sitting at the foot of a tree, and apparently 
absorbed in the contemplation of a map which lay 
before him. Upon being asked what he was about, 
he replied that he was studying geography. “ And 
whereabouts in your study may you be at present ?” 
inquired the stranger. ‘‘I am seeking my way to 
Quebec,’’ answered Duval. “To Quebec? what 
should you want there?” “I wish to go to continue 
my studies at the university of that city.” The 
stranger belonged to the establishment of the princes 
of Lorraine, who, returning from the chase, came up 
with their suite at the moment; and the result was, 
that, after putting a great many questions to Duval, 
they were sodelighted with the vivacity of his replies 
that they proposed to send him immediately to a Je- 
suits college in the neighborhood. Here he continued 
some time, till he was at last taken by his patron, the 
duke of Lorraine, afterwards the emperor Francis L, 
to Paris, where he speedily distinguished himself, and 
eventually acquired a high place among the literary 
men of the day. He never departed from the simpli- 
city of charrcter and manners which the humble na- 
ture of his origin had given him, but even after he 
had become a courtier, and was living in intimate fa- 
miliarity with the emperor, he took a journcy to his 
native village, purchased the cottage in which his 
father had lived, and erected on its site a commodious 
dwelling for the parish schoolmaster. 

When Lorraine was ceded to France, he removed 
with the library under his care, to Florence, where he 
remained ten years. The emperor Francis invited 
him to Vienna, to form a collection of medals, where 
he died in 1775, His works, preceded by a memoir 
of his life, were published about ten years after, in 2 
vols. quarto. 

RENE JUST, ABBE HAUY, 


Died at Paris a few years ago, celebrated for his 
writings ana discoveries in crystallography, a science 
indeed of which he may almost be considered the 
founder. It is the science that treats of those curi- 
ous regular figures which so many solid. bodies are 
found to possess in their natural state, or which they 
may be made to assume artificially, by dissolving or 
fusing them, and then allowing their particles to re- 
turn to a state of solidity, which latter process is 
called their crystallization. 

Hauy was the son of 2 poor weaver, born at St. 
Just in France, in the year 1743. He was at first 
chorister, then studied theology, and during twenty- 
As he 
was examining a collection of minerals, he dropped ® 
beautiful specimen of calcareous spar, crystallized in 
prisms, which was broken by the fall. He observed 
with astonishment that the fragments had the smooth, 
regular form of the rhomboid crystals of Iceland spar. 
“TI have found it all!” he exclaimed; for at this mo- 
ment he conceived the fundamental idea of his new 
system. He took the fragment home, and discovered 
the geometrical law of crystallization. Having pet 


fected his theory, he ventured to communicate his 
discovery to his friends Dauberton and Laplace, who 
with great difficulty persuaded the modest abbe 10 
communicate it to the academy. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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{iS Those who have not complied with the terms 
of subscription are reminded of the impolicy of de- | 
lays. We hope not to be compelled to recur to 
this subject again. Prompt pay on the part of 
subscribers enables the printer more effectually to 
fulfil his duties. This truth is too simple to need | 
any further remark. A word to the wise is sufii- 
cient, they say—hope we are not appealing to the | 
foolish. 

& All communications and business intended | 
for this paper should be addressed in future to 


** Joel Munsell, 58 State street, Albany.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. 





Any communications or other matter intended 
for publication in this paper should be handed in 
as early as Tuesday, or Wednesday at farthest. 
If correspondents do not find their articles insert- 
ed as early as they anticipated, it may perhaps be 
owing to the late hour at which they are received. 





PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 





On another page we have commenced a series 
of sketches of men, noted for their mental ac- 
quirements, who have merged from obscurity by 
their own unaided exertions, although depressed 
by the most untoward circumstances. The young 
man, who toils under an apprentice’s jacket, and 
whose future prospects may seem dark and cloud- 
ed, will imbibe a ray of hope, or perchance be 
stimulated to effort, when he contemplates the ar- 
ray of great men who have been the artificers of 
their own fame and fortunes, under beginnings 
much more unfavorable than his own, as far as 
outward circumstances are concerned. 

Every community presents examples of self- 
made men—men who have risen from the lowest 
condition to rank or fortune, or both, by their own 
unceasing application. They are all Franklins, 
or Arkwrights, or Girards, on a smaller scale. 
The past week presented the phenomena of two 
public lectures which created considerable sensa- 
tion in the city, by men of this stamp, both me- 
chanics, who have risen from the humble condi- 
tion of apprentices to no small degree of fame, by 
their talents and acquirements. We allude to 
Elihu Burritt the blacksmith, and Horace Greely 
the printer. Though we cannot agree in toto 
with the bold assertion of the former, that “ nas- 
citur non fit is a lie,” yet it is beyond all ques- 
tion that the youth with very common intellect 
may, in time, acquire a very respectable literary 
character, by giving up/his leisure to study. That 
there are different grades of intellectual capacity, 
and that one who is more liberally endowed is ca- 
pable of accomplishing more than another who is 


notwithstanding his repugnance to those “ hea- 

thenish bugbears, native genius, inborn gift, natu- 

ral talent, &c.’”? Those little hours which the 

young mechanic is accustomed to devote to profit- 

less amusement, may be turned to great account, 

if properly husbanded. For instance, the usual 

alloted to labor is twelve hours, out of which two 

are allowed for eating. There are yet other twelve 

hours, which very few in any condition of life oc- 

cupy in sleep—the mechanic never. Eight hours 

of sleep are sufficient even for the apprentice ; for 
the adult six or seven at the most. This leaves 

the former four hours for mental cultivation; and 

the proper use of those four hours a day, will in 
after life be of incalculable benefit, not only in 
opening a new world to his vision, but also by as- 
sisting in the accumulation of property. Know- 
ledge is power. The knowledge of a single sci- 
ence, perhaps accidentally studied, has often led 
its possessor to fame and emolument. Science is 
necessary to the more successful prosecution of 
every trade and manufacture ; and the learner of 
a trade, who devotes ten hours to practice, will 
find real and wholesome recreation in devoting 
four to theory ; the remaining ten are more than 
sufficient for restoring all the energies of nature. 
But the idler will object that it is necessary to re- 
lax his system after the toils of the day; that study 
is irksome, and pleasure should be sought. If the 
permanence of any pleasure is to be looked upon 
as one of the proofs of its value, there is certainly 
none that can be compared with the pleasure of 
intellectual exertion. Successful study is indeed 
not without its moments of as keen and overpow- 
ering emotion, as any other species of human en- 
joyment is capable of yielding. Let him who is 
smitten with the love of knowledge, but conceives 
himself to be on some account unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced for the business of mental cultivation, 
bethink him how often the eager student has tri- 
umphed over a host of impediments; much more 
formidable, in all probability, than any by which 
he is surrouuded. 


| 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





The great efforts now being made to effect some 
change in our existing laws making certain crimes 
punishable with death, demand that the public 
mind should be called to the subject, and that be- 
fore any action shall be had on so important a 
question, the definite bearings and results should 
be thoroughly investigated. ‘We must not rashly 
abolish laws that have had their existence under 
all dispensations from the flood to the present time, 
without due consideration. We do not, however, 
urge the antiquity of these laws as an argument in 
their favor, for such a false reliance on the infalli- 
bility of the past does not exist in our minds; we 
only say that this reason should have due weight 
in determining our course of action, because a 
change would, as it were, make a new era in our 
criminal code, and affect for good or evil all soci- 
ety. The principle that he who kills his fellow- 
man should forfeit his life by the act, is recogniz- 
ed among all nations, and has its foundations in an 
authority higher than man would dare to contro- 
vert; and for ourselves we are yet to be convinced 
that to carry out this principle is wrong. Could it 
be shown to our satisfaction that it would have the 
effect of rendering the crime of murder less fre- 


we would strenuously advocate the change. Let 
that fact be demonstrated, clearly and without any 


sophistry, and no one would advocate more strong- 
ly a repeal of the present law; but we cannot, un- 
less convinced, suffer our silence to be constraed 
into a tacit approval of the efforts now being made 
for that purpose. 

There is implanted in every animated heing, for 
wise ends, a love of life paramount to all conside- 
rations. In the brute creation it is supreme; and 
we believe we are safe in saying in man also it is 
superior to all others. If this is admitted, cur po- 
sition is established, viz: that the most ef ectual 
mode of preventing the crime of murder is by pu- 
nishing it with death; and being the most effec- 
tual, it is proper that the existing laws, sanction- 
ed as they are by all experience, should remain un- 
changed. 

To take away that which a man values most 
is certainly the greatest evil that could possibly 
befal him, and as such the one he would most 
dread ; and so dreading it, he would most surely 
be deterred from the commission of an act that 
would forfeit it. The object of all criminal law, 
and the-first principle in the criminal code, is to 
prevent crime ; and the only effectual, in fact the 
only mode, of doing this, all experience has 
shown, is by inflicting upon the perpetrator such a 
punishment, proportional to the offence, as will 
deter those who are uninfluenced by moral recti- 
tude, from the commission thereof. This will be 
at once admitted. Now it follows that murder, 
being the highest crime of which man can be 
guilty, the severest punishment should be inflicted 
upon the homicide ; that having robbed his fellow 
being of what he most values, he too should forfeit 
by the hand of the law that which he regards as 
dearest—life. 

It cannot be supposed that any punishment, 
however severe, can entirely prevent crime; but 
will not this false sympathy which would mitigate 
the punishment of the criminal, tend to increase it? 
It is urged by the supporters of a change, that 
murders are becoming more frequent—that capital 
crimes are increasing, while others are decreasing, 
in most sections. Is not the true cause of this in- 
crease apparent in the ill-directed sympathy mani- 
fested in behalf of the criminal, making the base, 
bloody murderer a martyr, as it were, not to the 
justice but the vengeance of the law—as though 
the law was an enemy and at war with the best in- 
terests of society. As soon as this ill-directed 
sympathy shall cease, then we predict that capital 
crimes will be less frequent. Let justice be meted 
with an iron hand—let it be known that there is no 
possible chance of escape through the ingenuity of 
the lawyer, or the false sympathy of a jury, and 
murder will be a crime less often known. 

The decrease in minor offences is owning in no 
small degree to the advancement of the enlighten- 
ed spirit of the age ; and the justice which is yet 
measured to those criminals, those less heinous 
criminals, which the ‘‘ prevailing sympathy” has 
not yet condescended to notice. Here, with few 
exceptions, justice is rigidly administered, and the 
thief or forger is not encouraged by the indirect 
approval of those desirous of blinding the world 
with an idea of their heart’s tenderness; and there- 
ford these are diminishing, while greater offences 

We sball resume this subject at some future 








less so, Mr. B. will find it difficult to controvert, 





quent, we will offer no objection ; on the contrary, 


time. 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


The above was the subject of a lecture delivered 
before the Young Men’s Association of this city 
on the evening of the 4th instant, by Horace Gree- 
ly, Esq. of the N. York Tribune. From the well 
known ability and candor of the lecturer, we were 
led to expecta fearless and truthful essay, nor 
were we disappointed. It was a vigorous and man- 
ly effort; and though written under a press of bu- 
siness, it afforded a striking contrast to the high- 
sounding and pompous masses of words usually 
dignified with the title of lectures. The fallacies 
and absurdities of the common methods of early 
instruction were faithfully exposed, and the errors 
imperceptibly instilled by evil example strikingly 
illustrated. The false position men are so early 
taught to assume in their intercourse with each 
other, was reprimanded; and the elements that 
constitute an exalted character, were shown to 
consist in integrity and frankness, the opposites of 
deceit and hypocrisy. 

Altogether, we consider this essay one that does 
honor, in the language of Cooper’s Dodge, both 
to ‘the head and heart” of the author. And that 
our numerous readers may have an opportunity to 
judge of its merits, we hope ere long to lay it be- 
fore them. We would commend it, when it ap- 
pears, not only to their perusal, but also to their 
attentive consideration—not as theorists only, but 
as practical men. 








STATISTICS OF CABOTVILLE. 





The rapid rise of this place, which is situated on 
the Chickopee river, in the town of Springfield, Mass., 
is proof conclusive that the springing up of villages 
and cities, as if by magic, is not confined to the newer 
portions of our favored land. Nine years ago the 
ground on which the village stands was a mere 
swamp—literally ‘‘ flat, stale and unprofitable.’ Its 
matural situation, however, afforded a foothold for 
enterprise, and that potent influence, directed by the 
wise counsels of its projectors, has changed the dis- 
mai waste, with its reptile denizens, to one of the 
largest, most important, and beautiful villages in New 
England ; and the hoarse croak of the frog, and shrill 
ery of the lizard, to the busy hum of the cotton mill, 
the beoming forge hammer, and the thousand cheer- 
ing sounds of the active artisan. Literally, the wil- 
derness has been made to blossom like the rose. 

The place was commenced in the spring of 1833, 
by the canal company, under the direction of John 
Chase, Esq., by throwing a dam across the Chickopee 
about halfa mile above its mouth—and thence run- 
ning a canal along the bank for 60 or 80 rods ; from 
this canai, which affords a head of 20 feet or more, 
all the power used by the manufacturing establish- 
ments is derived. 

In the same season this company commenced build- 
ing their machine shop; and Messrs. Ames the build- 
ings now used as a brass cannon and bell foundry and 
sword factory. The same company have successively 
built 2 eotton factories each for three corporations, 
called respectively, from their principal proprietors, 
the Cabot, Perkins, and Dwight mills. 

The principal statistics of Cabotville manfacturing 
are, as far as they could be obtained, 6 cotton mills, 
each 160 feet front by 50 deep, and 5 stories high. 
These mills have about 100 brick tenements attached 
to them. 

The aggregate capital of the several corporations 
HB ye ccecsccccccecccsescece coccsceseese $1,459,000 

Number of looms employed,........ . 1,142 


Annual product, (yds. of cloth) ...... 18,240,000 
Annual consumption of cotton, (Ibs.).. 3,534,000 
Do coal, (tons)... 700 
Do starch, do ... 60 


Number of males employed,......++-+ 210 

Do. females do 1,380 

Average wages of males 80 cents per day, clear of 
board ; females, $2.25 per week. 

The canal company’s machine shops employ about 
200 machinists. There are also employed in the yard, 
in winter, some 100 men; and in summer, some 300 
to 400, chiefly builders and laborers. 

There are also in the place, 2 trimming establish- 
ments; a spool factory; the usual proportion of 
smiths’ shops; cabinet, carriage, and shoemakers ; 
stores, &c.; 3 hotels; 1 newspaper oflice; 5 churches; 
and there is now in course of erection, a public school 
house, about 60 by 30 feet, and 3 stories high. 

The place is healthy and very pleasant, and the 
various corporations seem very popular with the 
people. 

The construction of the canal, and the erection of 
the cotton mills and machine shops, from the draft 
until ready for operation, has been exclusively under 
the direction of Mr. Chase; and also that of a large 
share of the other building, public and private, in the 
village; and throughout all his operations, he has not 
only been eminently successful, but appears to have 
the universal respect and esteem of all the workmen 
in his employ—an efficient guarantee not only of the 
amount of his useful labors, but of his strength of 
head and goodness of heart. 

We cannot close without speaking again of the in- 
teresting establishments of the Messrs. Ames & Co., 
who were the first to succeed, when others had tried 
in vain, in the manufacture of brass cannon and 
swords. They have turned out several hundred 
beautiful ordnance, not one of which has failed on 
the trial test. In the manufacture of swords, too, 
they have attained a perfection over any other esta- 
blishment in existence. They have manufactured 
several presentation swords for the government, some 
at a cost of more than $600; and have also furnished 
some of the best church and fire bells in the country 
—among which we cite the city hall fire bell in New 
York. 





ADVANCEMENT OF MECHANIC INTERESTS 





You will allow a subscriber, and a mechanic, who 
feels a lively interest in the general welfare of that 
class of community to which it is his pride to belong, 
to express his grateful satisfaction that the mechanic 
is beginning to entertain more just and proper notions 
of his own real worth and importance as a citizen, a 
member of an American republic and of a community 
of free and enlightened men. 

It is really matter of just pride to you, to us all, 
that this subject, so Jong neglected, yet of so vast im- 
portance, is beginning tc awaken public attention— 
the real principles, the very spirit and essence of our 
magna charta, are being felt, understood, and carried 
out in practice ; and that while great and effectual 
efforts are being made to elevate the agricultural in- 
terests, the mechanic too is buckling on his armor, 
and emulating his neighbors in the march to intellec. 
tual eminence and moral worth. 

I understand that one of the prominent objects 
of your paper is to unite the mechanic interest in 
putting an end to the evils of the state prison mono. 
poly. To me, it appears that such a consummation, 
—desirable as it really is, and speedy as its accom- 
plishment is now likely, nay certain to be,—is of mi- 
nor importance, compared to other noble ends that 
incidentally will be the fruit of our efforts. Thus we 
may entertain the hope that this great evil will, like 





Do spindles do 37,504 


eereeeeoee 


thousands of others with which the history of our 





world abounds, be productive of substantial good to 
us ; and that while we are evidently accomplishing 
the first object, we happily, though unexpectedly, 
find ourselves, urged by a glorious impulse, moving 
in the high road which leads to that acme to which 
otherwise, or by other means, we should not have ad- 
vanced one step perhaps in an age. 

The first great step taken by mechanics, was to 
deny the right of our legislature to interfere or con- 
flict with several trades—to proclaim to the world 
that as mechanics we would not longer consent to be 
degraded, either directly or in effect, to a level with 
the inmates of these storehouses of infamy and 
crime. It was claiming only what is the inheritance 
of every American—an equality with any and alk 
other classes. This, it is true, had ever been claimed 
on one hand, and acknowledged on the other in theo- 
ry,—but only in theory, not in spirit or practice. It 
now only remains for mechanics to maintain with be- 


| coming firmness and dignity the position assumed— 


to devote their hours of leisure (which ali have or 
may have,) to the improvement of the immortal 
mind, by stowing it with useful knowledge—by drink- 
ing deep at the full fountain so liberally and so abun. 
dantly supplied by aremarkable age for his compara- 
tively gratuitous use and benefit. Ere long the folly, 
so long and so ridiculously practised by too many ot 
our fathers, of sending their strong and muscular 
sons, with brawny arms, fresh from their own free 
soil, to beg and fawn for the pitiful privilege of sell- 
ing needles and tape in three penny lots to a shopping 
miss, because, forsooth, it was deemed by grey-head- 
ed wisdom a fashionable and genteel employment— 
ere long, I say, such, and much more foolery of the 
kind, will only be known to be laughed at by all sen- 
sible men, 

The business to which I allude,—the proper busi- 
ness of the merchant,—is well enough ; but he is en- 
titled to no pre-eminence. They are but our factors 
or agents, not our superiors, except so far as they are 
or may have made themselves so by mental or moral 
worth ; not because they can bow, for this the lackey 
can do as well. The same remarks will apply to 
every grade, every profession of our land. 

I will not occupy the space of your paper further 
than to say, let mechanics abandon those infamous 
places of resort with which our world abounds, (and 
their name is legion still ;) let them so systematise 
their habits and regulate their hours, as to make some 
advancement in science every day; and svoner than 
we can foretel or imagine, ,we shall have accomplish- 
ed much more than we dreamed of in our first outset 
and effort—for certain it is, until we deserve and 
claim our just position and rights, no man will award’ 
them to us. FULTON, 





MORE LAST WORDS. 





We thought we had got rid of the Utica Democrat 
last week, when he threatened to take no further no- 
tice of so incorrigible a sinner. But he is Monsieur 
Tonson come again begar. He now accuses us of 
insulting him and repeating the insult, and expects us 
to retract. If he will make out his bill of particu- 
ticulars, it shall be examined ; and if an arrangement 
cannot be agreed upon, we shail be compelled to pit 
the 31 new subscribers received from his town last 
week against those farmers aforesaid, and do unequal, 
battle with him. Ass, quotha? bah! Lobster! 





ASTRONOMY. 





The above cut exhibits the comparative heights of 
the mountains of the Earth, the Moon, and Venus. 
The delineation was drawn by Alexander Faujas, by 
which the respective magnitude of the mountains of 





the three globes can be estimated. It is here seen 
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EARTH, MOON, 


VENUS, 


that the moon, which is about forty times smaller than 
the earth, has mountains about 23,000 feet in height; 
while that of Chimborazo, for a long time supposed 
to be the highest mountain of our globe, is little more 
than 20,000 feet. Venus, which is less than the earth 
one-ninth, has mountains nearly 140,000 feet in height! 
The height of mountains in the planets is ascertained 
by the projection of their shadows when they begin 
to appear on their horizon with regard to us, or when | 
they are about to disappear below the horizon. It| 
may further be remarked that the highest mountains 
on these three globes appear all to be volcanic, 

It was intended to give the height in feet of each 
of the mountains represented, on the margin, but the 
width of the cut will not admit it. The names of the 
different mountains are for the same reason omitted. 

The following curious astronomical theory is given 
by M. Arago, an eminent French astronomer. It 
serves to exhibit the beautiful harmony of the uni- 
verse, which every discovery renders more apparent. 

If we place in a horizontal line a series of figures, 
of which the law is evident, each doubling the pre- 
ceding, as: 

0 3 6 12 2 48 96 192 
and afterwards add 4 to each, we should havea se- 
ries denoting the relative distances of the planets 
from the sun. 
4 7 10 16 2 52 100 196 
Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus, 

If 10 represents. the distance of the Earth, 4 will 
be that of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16 Mars, and 52, 100, 
and 196, the respective distance of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus. This law was known as far as 100 be. 
fore the discovery of Uranus; and the distance of 
that planet being found to correspond, affords a very 
remarkable confirmation of its truth. But, it will he 
observed, there will be a deficiency of one term be- 
tween Mars ond Jupiter, at the proportional distance 
of 28 from the sun. At this point a small planet was 
some time since discovered. This planet was named 
Ceres ; and since, three others have been found— 

Pallas, Juno and Vesta ; all of which have their orbits 
so near each other, as to lead astronomers to believe 
that they are fragments of a larger planet, which had 
been shsttered into pieces by some internal explosion, 
or the shock of a comet. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The distance between Boston and Rochester, four 
hundred and fifty miles, is now accomplished by rail 
road in twenty-four hours. 

in the workshop of Peter the Great, in Holland, 
was found this inscription: “ Nothing too little for 
the attention of a great man.” 

The number of houses built in the city of Washing- 
= during the year 1841 was 236. The population is 

364. 


Martha Mills died recently in Newcastle county, 
Delaware, aged 109. She had had five husbands, but 
no children. 

The Mohawk has surprised the ancient city of 
Schenectady, and penetrated its houses by the way of 


India rubber bags are becoming in use at the south 
to envelope cotton in. They throw them into the ri- 
ver, make a raft of a hundred bales and float them to 
market. Ninety-five bales reached Mobile on the 
24th Dec. ina raft, perfectly dry. 

Dr. Franklin observed, “ the eyes of other people 
are the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself were 
blind, I would neither want fine houses nor fine fur- 
niture,” 

The English papers state that there has been a de- 
crease in the export of printed calicoes, for the first 
half year in 1839, and compared with the correspond. 
ing period of 1840, of upwards of 2,500,000 yards, and 
in pieces about 90,000 of twenty-eight yards length. 
Extravagance in fine clothing is often a recommen- 
dation to the eye but not to the understanding of men. 
Dr. Franklin we think it is who says: “ a fine coat 
frequently covers intolerable ignorance, but never 
conceals it.” 

An improvement has been made in canal boats, by 
the introduction of copper air tanks into the bull, 
which prevent the boats from sinking, even when fill- 
ed with water, and enables them to carry one fourth 
more than their ordinary load. 
The Hudson has been clear of ice for several days, | 
and the boats running between Albany and New-York. | 

Chicago eight years ago was a wilderness; now it} 
contains nearly six thousand inhabitants. 
Among the bank failures we notice that of the Me- | 
chanic’s Savings Bank at Baltimore, which stopped | 
on the 2-th January. | 

In 1800 the population of Utica was 375; it is now | 
12,782. | 

It is said that there is a law among the Arabs, which | 
permits a man to divorce any of the four wives allow- | 
ed, who donot make good bread. Fortunate for some | 
of the fashionables of the present day, there is no such 
law in force in this country ! 

The Lexington and Ohio rail road was exposed to} 
public sale in pursuance of an act of the last legisla- | 
ture, in Frankfort, the 12th ult., and was bid off by | 
the auditor for the state, at the sum including prinei- , 
pal and interest, for which the state is bound for the 
company. 

Contents of the papers now-a-days—Boz. 

There is a short, didactic sentence of four words, | 
which, if followed in practice, would effect a reform | 
in society, more extensive and important than the | 
great tempeiance reform. I know it sounds harshly | 
—you may call it vulgar—I do not mean to offend by | 
uttering a truth coarsely. It is merely a quotation— | 
** Mind your business.” ' 

Dr. Franklin, the first postmaster general, once ex- | 
pressed an opinion that the time would come when 
the mail might be conveyed from Philadelphia to 
Boston in a fortnight, and possibly ina week. The 





twenty-four hours. 

At the rail road celebration, Gov. Seward read a 
letter written in 1782, by the then governor of New 
York, to the governor of Massachusetts, proposing 
the establishment of a monthly postrider between Bos- 
ton and New York. 

The best stock a man can invest in is the stock of 
a farm; the best shares are ploughshares ; and the 
best banks are the fertile banks of a rural stream— 
the more these banks are broken, the better divi- 
dends they pay. 

The temperance societies in New York propose to 
celebrate the approaching anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birth day by a general tea party—the cost of 
which will enable the poorest to participate! The la- 
dies forget that tea is not the pure element; that itis 
a foreign drug, the import of which carries out of the 
country a vast amount of specie yearly ; that its ef- 
fect upon health is but one remove from rum; that it 
is in fact a species of tippling ; a sort of grog as per- 
nicious to wives, as hot punch to husbands! Let 
them go the pure element, in which the poorest may 
participate without cost. 

Howgqua, the great hong merchant of Canton, paid 
$820,000 of the six millions recently levied upon that 
city by the British. Besides this, he recently lost by 
the burning of the two pack-houses $750,000. Not. 
withstanding all this, there is no news of his “ sus- 
pension.” 

The intendant of Cuba has published an order for 
the suppression of 11 of the 19 monasteries of that 
island, and sequestration for the benefit of the state 
of the entire church property, except that of the nun- 
neries, amounting to several millions. The monks 





their cellars. Mohawk vengeance formerly fell upon 
that devoted city with fire—now by flood. 





are to receive a pension, and the sacred vessels dis- 
tributed among the poor churches. 


i 


mail is now carried from one city to the other in| 


By the returns of the late census, it appears that 
no state in the Union bas so many places for instruc- 
tion, and so many common schools, in proportion to 
her population, as New Hampshire. 

An exchange paper, in copying an instance of the 
successful art of a lady in love, concludes with this 
interesting sentence: “ and they led her to the nup- 
tial couch, the gaol of her ambition.” 


A disastrous fire occurred at Skeneateles on the 
5th inst. Che woollen factory of Dorastus Kellogg 
was consumed ; loss $20,000, insured for $7,000: the 
machine shop of 8S. Hannum ; loss $1,000, half insur- 
ed: the flouring mill of Earll, Kellogg & Co.; loss 
$10,000, insured for $6,000. The loss falls heavily 
upon the proprietors and the village; but more se- 
verely upon those who were employed in the es- 
tablishments, and were dependent upon them for a 
livelihood. 

The total amount of the debt of the city of Cincin- 
nati is $1,120,000, most of which is very profitably in 
vested. The city owes the Bank of the United States 
$100,000, at 5 per cent., redeemable in 1781. 


The revenue derived in Europe on American to- 
bacco is upwards of $30,000,000 ; the cost of which 
here is $7,000,000, making about 18,000 hhds. 

‘‘ Mechanics are the engineers of the locomotives 
of society.” So says some person who spoke the 
truth. 

In New Orleans, in one of the churches, they have 
set aside one of the best pews for the accommodation 
of the editors and reporters of that city. If the latter 
are not sufficiently pious, it is not the fault of the 
church, 

The whole amount of American manufactures in 
1841 is estimated at two hundred million dollars, of 
which one hundred and fifty millions are consumed in 
the country. 

It has been said that the inventor of the wheelbarrow 
has done more for mankind than the writer of the 
Iliad. The wheelbarrow may be the most useful of 
the two on a long run. 


The Philadelphians are rejoicing over fwo fine fresh 
shad, brought from Savannah—the first of the season. 





t7 IMPORTANT WORK! 
Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF Beg ANURACTURES AND 


Containing a clear ition of their principles and practice : 
Anprew Urr, M. b. F, RS... M. G.S., M. A.8., Lowa, 
Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., S. Ph. Soc, N. Germ. Hanov., 
Mulii., &c. &c. &c. TF Miustrated with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. sf 


This is unquestionably the most popular work of the kind ever 
published, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of all 
classes of the community. Te following are the important objects 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 

Ist. ‘To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgist and Trades. 
men in the principles of their respective processes, as to render 


| them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate 


} 





them from a state of bondage to such as are too commonly go- 
verned by blind prejudice and a vicious routine, 

Xdly. To afford Merchents, Brokers, Drysalters, D 
and Officers of the Revenne, characteristics descriptions the 
commodities which pass through their bands, 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of Che. 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
students of these kindred sciences, 

4thiy. To teach See Se be desirous of 
their funds in some productive branc! industry, to select, 4 
ciously, among plausible claimants. , 

Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigation. 

6thly. To present to Legislators such a clear exposition of the 
staple manafactures, as may dissuade them 


laws 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the jury 
of another. 


And lastly, to give the genera! reader--intent, on Intel. 
lectual Cubioetion-<views of many of the octet oe 


of Science, in effecting those grend transformations of matter to 
which Great Britain and the United States owe their 
wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth, 

The latest Statistics of every important o of Manufacture 
are given from the best, and usually from official, authority, at the 
end of each article. 


The work will be printed from the 2d London which 
sell for 12 a copy. It will he pat on good , in new brevier 
type, and will make about 1 ie it will be issued in 
twenty-one semi-monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
payable on delivery. 

7 To any sending us five dollars, at one time, in ad- 
vance, we will forward the numbers by mail, post paid, as soon as 
they come from the press. 

To suitable Agents, this affords a rare , 28 We can 
re ascii ear eslrey ee : 
every man turing town, every Vv the United 
States and Canada, subscribers may be with the great- 


est facility. Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 196 
street, New-York. 
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MISCELLANY. 





GOING TO LAW. 

The following lines very simply illustrate the manner in which 
individuals frequently become involved in difficulties which they 
might amicably adjust by a little cool reflection. 

Anu and a lower mill 
| out about their water; 
To war they went—that is, to law-- 
Kesolved to give no quarter. 


A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended ; 
‘When fees grew slack, the war they wag’d, 
They judged, were better ended. 
The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without bother— 
One Lawyer took the uppe. mill, 
The lower will the otber. 


A PRECAUTION. 
Pat Murphy, my footman, desirous to suit, 
Am so quick on his errands to go, 


go. 
Had walked till he fairly had worn in his boot 
A little round hole in the toe. 


Next morning I saw him intently at work 
(L scarcely could ask him for laughter,) 
In the heel he was boring a hole with a fork, 
“Why, Pat,” says I “what are you after?” 
“Faith, master,” says he, “ you the reason shall know, 
‘The cause [ don’t wish to conceal, 
“Tis to let all the wet that comes in at the toe, 
Pass immediately out at the heel.” 


SLAVES IN ANCIENT STATES. 


It is difficult for a modern to conceive the number 
of slaves that existed in the most populous Greek and 
Italiancities. The city of Corinth, the most commer- 
cial and most opulent of Greece, possessed within her 
walls forty-six myriads, or 460,000. When Demetrius 
Phalerius took a census of the population of Athens, 
free, servile, and foreigners, there were found 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 domiciled foreigners, and no less than 
400,000 slaves. Nicais had 1,000 slaves, which he 
hired out to work in the silver mines of Thrace, at an 
obolas, or 14d a day. The Aiginate, a trading peo- 
ple, possessing many ships, but a very small territo- 
rial limit, possessed, according to Aristotle, 470,000. 
Some of the citizens of Dardanus possessed more than 
1,000 slaves. Many Roman families had 10,000, or 
20,000, or even more, and these were kept and main- 
tained by them, not always for gain but sometimes 
for mere show and attendance, Smindridas, a native 
of Syburis, a town celebrated for its voluptuousness 
and accomplished luxury, took along with him, when 
he went to his marriage, 1,000 slaves, as ministrants 
to him, some of them cooks, some poulterers, some 
fishers,&c. An immense number of slaves was main- 
tained by the free inhabitants of ‘Sicily; they frequent 
ly mutinied against their masters, and threw the 
whole island into bloodshed and confusion ; upwards 
of 100 myriads are calculated to have there perished 
in these dreadful conflicts for emancipation. The 
servile war in Italy was nearly equally destructive. 
At one time, 120,000 slaves were marching upcn 
Rome, who were headed and directed by one Sparta- 
cus, a Thracian slave, who avenged the injured rights 
of nature upon his ensiavers, and made the suprema- 

of Rome herself to totter under the force of his in- 
furiated attacks. At the close of the servile war, no 
less than 6,000 slaves were hanged up all the way 
from Rome to Capua. In Attica, the slaves wrought 
at the mines with their feet shackled. The ancient 
Greeks were not served in their houses by bought 
slaves; the younger served the elder. The city of 
Ephesus was founded by 1,000 slaves, who ran away 
from Samos. It is said that Julius Cesar crossed 
into Britain with but three slaves officiating as ser. 
vants, and it is a strange coincidence that his body 
was carried home by three servants from the senate- 
house, where he was murdered. Cato was wont to 
ride from Rome to the country, in the most simple 
manner, with but one slave, sometimes no attendant 
at all—riding gently with his walise under him for a 
saddle, somewhat in the style of a modern decent an. 
tiburgher minister. 


LABOR. 


The most contemptible creature upon the footstool 
of God, is the idle young man of fashion. 

He is a fool—for he does nothing for himself or for 
society. There is no reason why sy! one should like 
him-—why the world should desire his presence, or 

He isa knave—for he eats without labor, consumes 
without producing, lives by his own fraud, or that of 





some one to which he is accessary. It is the law of nations have erred in fostering them, leaving men to 
nature, that every man shall produce at least as much | decay, if the arts cowld but flourish ; taxing labor, in- 
as he consumes; the fashionable exquisite produces | stead of capita!l,—the necessaries, instead of the lux- 
nothing—the world is just so much the worse for | uries, of life; and degrading the human soul, with 
every garment he wears, and every meal he eats. all its intelligence and immortality, into a mere ap- 
A thief—for he steals himself, or is a receiver of | pendage to machinery. Learn how the artisan is to 
the stolen goods of others. If born to wealth, it is a| be protected against the evils incident to inventions 
fraudulent inheritance, and every dollar has been | and improvement, while, at the same time, you teach 
wrenched from the sinews of some poor operative. | him that his permanent welfare is promoted by these 
He steals, therefore, the bread he eats. Paying for} very inventions ; that his interests are bound up with 
it, he pays the conventional representative of some | those of the wealthiest capitalist; and that he needs 
man’s labor—certainly not his own—probably not | nothing but intelligence and virtue, to enable him, in 
that of any one who had a right to give it. Right?) this land of freedom, to reap his rightful share of 
There is no right in this case. What right have any | profit and advancement.—Potter’s Principles of Sei- 
set of men to say, one ounce of metal is equal to | ence. 
twelve hours of muscular contraction? And so heap 
up in vaults, or issue in pictured paper, so much 
value of nerve and muscle? The whole thing is ab-| Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 


surd. procure subscribers for two monthly works and thi 
: : Pte ’ 8 
More truly honorable in the sight of heaven is the paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
farmer’s boy, who tills the fresh green earth, glowing | pos¢ paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 
and sweating in the sun; or the artisan who shapes a Subscriptions will be received by the fellow: 
shoe for the farmer ; or the seamstress, who plies the |...) bn sean . ies a € following per- 
busy needle for twelve shillings a week, than the andar 7 May've parc. 
haughtiest aristocrat in the world. bas F ‘Tingley, 1€9 Broadway, oor pooeen, Rochester. 
> Wi } hs 4 ; 3. W. Redding, Boston. 
What but a young bandit 1S he who rides about, | James M. Radgerton, West Troy. W_ E.. Rus-el, Schenectady, 
and walks in Broadway, drawing his revenues from | William Burton, Cohoes. Levi Wiliard, Troy. 
the toil of a score or two of mechanics ? Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. R. Proudfit, Jr., Newburg. 
There will come a time when the drones of huma- > My Cheeta tenteatins. i. C Beter Molden’ = 
nity will be driven from the hive of society. When | 'T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo. G. H. Mitchell, Bristol. 
the law, “ except a man work, neither shall he eat,” | Benj. Holt, Little Fatls. D. C. Mitchell, New Haven, 
shall be enforeed—when the idler will be every where | 3- 8. Loak, Uuca. Beuj. Newberry, Hartford. 


held in contempt. The time is coming. To Builders and Contractors 


HE subscriber having purchased Catdwell and Cameron's 
Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved plan, in all the variety of Door Locks now used in 
The secret is not in earning but in saving. Al- the best style of building. ‘The utility of these locks will at once 
, but fi k : be apparent to any one who may examine them. ‘The principal 

most any man can earn money, but few can keep it. difficulues existing in almost every lock now in use. and so much 
A small sum is disregarded; yet a larger one is only | complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
several smaller ones united. Unless little sums are | removed. The simple but substantial apptication of the spring 


“ : greatly lessens friction, and consequently lessens and tend to 
laid together, how can there bea great one! Suppose wear. There ix no liability in a ieownnenan Pagar yon 4 of 
a person saves &@ cent every day; at the end of a year | erder, and any number of them may be applied with perfect ease 
he has $3.65—at the end of thirty years, about $100, | and security to doors of various thickness, without the usual 
including interest. How easy it is for any man to | *lterations, trouble and expense, that generally ettend the putting 
© d How many can save ten cents a | on 0 locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. Their 
save a cent a day. y : | utility has been thoroughly tested by experienced men, for the last 
day, $3650 a year, or about $1,000 in twenty years, | two years, with entire satisfaction, and are considered by all who 
including interest. have u them, equal and in maby respects superior to any other 
s : Ale o | kind of lock now in the American market. 
‘ He w ho spends six cents upon some idle fancy for | All orders addreseed to the xubscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
instance, in drink. cigars, fruit, &c., should at the | street, will receive prompt attention, 
same time reflect, that he thus throws away the inte- ROB’T CUNNINGHAM. 
rest of a dollar fora year. Are there notofien occa-| Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1941. 
sions in the course of a day, when a person spends | " ann neg are A be had to any “ the undersigned gentlemen who 
six cents or one cent, which he might avoid without | >*ve given their approving card for publication. 

j w ‘or it? re go his ten cent We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell and Camer- 
feeling the sepe for it The g “ ranwonder | on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, chea 
day—his $1,000 in twenty years—the very interest Of | ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to the 
— would eapemeny afford him and his heirs a public, as equal to any lock of American manufacture now in use. 
clear income of $60 per annum. : ' BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST. 

Many grow rich by saving, with very little facility CEORGE McBAIN, — / 
for earning. Some old mea have always lived well, jen ee Builders in Albany 
and are very rich by mere saving, but who did not JOHN KELLY, ns 
earn so much daily as their neighbors. They did not CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
foolishly buy things which they could just as well do _ ELIAS LYON, Builders in Schenectady. 
without: and therefore have money to lend, while | 1 have during the past year, put on a number of Caldwey and 
others are obliged to borrow. This is economy; but | C2™meren’s Patent mortice and knob locks, and consider them the 


rah tg easiest to put o nd th i y 
join industry, and wealth accumulates fast. oon. _— 7 _ SOHN RAY SIDES Abeoys ” 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 


: ‘ No. 18 Hudson Street. 
Many anecdotes of singular abstraction, well au- ¥ 
thenticated, are going the rounds, but we have the J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
first news of the most wonderful case that ever oc- | Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 


: it made arrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
curred. M 7a lawyer in State street, WAS €EN- | in the cities of New-Y« RK, Pursperemia, and Aipsny, and 
joying his segar one afternoon last week, when a| having in bis employ first rate workmen, be ix enabled to supply 


tailor’s lad entered the office and presented his mas- | his customers with al! the articles in his line on the most reasona- 
ter’s bill. Mr. glanced at the amount, and ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 


" " “ . . | his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse 
mechanically put his hand in his pocket, drew his Trank, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadelphia 
wallet and cashed it. 


Russet Bridie, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. Top 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver Oil, 
Carrier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
A SOUND ECONOMY. open Leather, do. wo be Philadelphia do., Seal and 
t i “a . | Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
Would you ever bear in mind, too, that the ulti- | White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skins, 


mate end of a sound and benevolent economy is not bt ay a nee Se . ee -_ Uptveeees | orocco, 
so much wealth, as welfare; not so much the aceu- | Colored Goat an # Skins, English Shoe Thread of all nam- 
mulation of material products, as the multiplication ae Patent Cloth, Aqecs Ghins, Gieck Stat- 
of all those means and appliances which tend to raise N. B. An assortment of Suck Maker's Fixptnas will be kept 
man in the scale, as well of moral and intellectual, as es Shins, Bughie Moen, Rent. Plaber pi 

i j : i s0, . = , ’ . String, 
of physical, being; that wealth is not on end, but Patent Leather, on hand ond ete to order. Albany, cai. 
only one of the means, of national, as it is of indivi- 
dual, improvement; and that the industrious classes 
being the most numerous in a state, and therefore the NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
most important, their advancement is to be the great | A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
object of the statesman’s policy? Would you write nics and Manufacturers, 
deep upon your minds and hearts these great but ne- IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
glected principles? Go to the forge and the workshop. 
Study, in their economy and theory, and also in their By JOEL MUNSELL, 

No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
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HOW TO BE RICH. 











ABSENCE OF MIND. 

















history, those arts which are the real agents in pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth. See where other At $1.50 per annum in advance, 
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